THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
Nobody will deny that civil as well as penal law, be
it in primitive or in civilised times, is largely framed
for the purpose of protecting existing economic condi-
tions, as expressed in rights of property and of succession,
in contracts and obligations.    It is, however, just as
undeniable that many, and not the least important, laws
derive their origin from sexual or religious motives, or
from motives of personal fear, from the need of the
individual to be protected from physical violence and
moral constraint.    Now all these considerations are in
no immediate, and often not even in a distant, connection
with economic matters.    It is further undeniable that
many considerations of a non-economic nature did, in
many cases, influence laws and customs in the economic
sphere.   We need only mention mediaeval laws against
interest and usury, a good many matrimonial laws, large
sections of canonical law, and many other instances.
We shall, however, admit that, law and order being
a condition required for the existence of society, they
belong, in a broad interpretation of the term, to the con-
ditions of what Engels called the " production and re-
production of material life ". But that does not imply
that his and Marx's theory accounts in any way for the
various legal systems in force in different ages and among
different nations.
Much less does it explain their religions and philo-
sophies, their arts and sciences, in short, what is termed
by Marx the ideological superstructure.
We did not need Marx's theory to tell us that the
intellectual life of a period is to a large extent determined
by the prevailing conditions, including economic con-
ditions ; we knew that anything that is of importance
in men's lives will occupy their thoughts and their
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